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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


[This being altogether “a romaunce,” the writer will not vouch for the existence 
of the * old saw”’ which conciudes this ballad ; but, there is a very curious 
experiment now in progress on “the Goodwin,” under Captain Bullock's su- 

Many tons of chalk and shingle from Deal beach, which 

nave been thrown down upon the sands, have aiready begun to settle aud 

bind. Itis said that should the deposi stand the test of a gale of wid, it 
will prove the possibility of raising the level of these dangerous sands } 


perintendence. 


EARL GODWIN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 
BY RICHAKD JOHNS. 


FYTTE 
Earl Godwin lived in the olden days, 
And @ famous knight was he ; 
But the life he led we can harcly praise, 
For ‘tis said he lived upon wails and strays, 
And the wrecks of barks at sea. 


Still the Ear! was lord of the Kentish coast 
Awongst wreckers one and all, 

While his brief tle-deeds only proved at most 

That the greatest robber will rule the roast 
Over those whosejgains are small. 

But where, oh where, lay Earl Goodwin's lands 
On the Kentish coast so tar | 

Why, so far as just now ove understands, 


He'd the length and the breadth of the Goodwin Sands, 


And the coast adjacent there. 


But the Goodwin wore a different guise 
In the days so long ago 

To that wich greets our modern eyes, 

For there did a jordly castle rise 
Where the high-tide waters flow. 


And the land was some twenty feet or :more 
Above the highest tide, 
And Eari Godwin had meads on that goodly shore ; 
But on meads he never set much store, 
His fields were the waters wide. 


There was then a convenient, snug little shoal, 
Where now many shoals are found; 

But it answer'd his purpose, on the whole, 

For over this did the waters roll, 
And there did wrecks abound. 


And whenever a bark from a distant sea 
Did come in that dangerous track, 

The Earl sent a light that went dancingly 

On the head of a horse that was lame as could be, 
With his little boy on his back. 


And that horse went aiong the clitis at night 
From che shoal some half a mile, 

Aud when at sea they caught a sight 

Ut the lantern, 1t look d like a binvacie-light, 
And it did the ships beguile. 


Boidly they came on, braving the blast, 
lor they seem’d in a vessel's weke ; 
Boldiy steer'd they—but avast! avast ! 
ln a moment more they are * hard and fast,” 
Aud the waters round them break. 


Then Earl Godwin came with his merry men all, 
Who would murder and rob at his beck ; 
And though the ship caught might be strong and tail, 
Its chance of escape was remarkably smail 
When Earl Godwin swore "twas wreck 


He bundled the sailors ail into the sea 
With each a rap over the head ; 

And he always rejoiced in this pleasantry, 

“ Ifthey are not dead—why, tuey oughi to be! 
And so let the fishes be fed. ’ 


Then they plunder’d the wreck, and bore all away 
‘To the castle of their lord ; 

And so they went on for full many a day, 

While they lived on the best, and had nothing to pay 
For bufi-jerkin, bed, or for board. 


FYTTE 
Now it came to pass one dark stormy night 
Of the days so long ago, 
Earl Godwin cried, “Send out the horse and the light, 
For | think the storm's pretty much at its height, 
And the tide will soon be low.” 


Over the drawbridge went the old horse, 
With the little boy on his back, 


(nd the lantern at his head, of course ; 
But thoogh the storm didn’t seem to grow worse, 
They came back again in a crack. 


*O master! O master !" that horse-boy did ery, 
* There's water all around, 

All over the fields that used to be dry ; 

And as to old Dobbin, the lantern, and IJ, 
I wonder we weru't ail drown'd.” 


Then Earl Godwin he swore a mighty big curse 
As he kick'd the boy out of the hall, 

And cried, looking black as a bran new hearse, 

* It isn’t high-water, but quite the reverse— 
The tide is not rising at all!” 


Now he rush'd to the drawbridge, and what saw he there ' 
The moat like a river so wide, 

And each wrecker about him cried out in despaur— 

And reckless wreckers they certainly were— 
** We'll be all swept away by the tide !”” 


Earl Godwin he swore a bigger oath still, 
And cail'd them all ** cowards and slaves !" 
But he found his boots just beginning to fill, 
And the drawbridge to flood, so despite of his will 
He slowly strode in from the waves 


Now that castle so strong of the Kentish knigit, 
As some legends darkly say, 

Was any thing but water-tight, 

And the wild waves rose til! they fill’d it quite 
Ly the dawning of the day. 


And other legends darkly tell 
How that castle, strong and tall, 
With the Earl and his merry men as well, 
Did bodily rise on the ocean’s swell, 
And float away with all. 


i} But no one ever saw again 

|} Along the Kentish shore 

|} This infamous knight and his merry men, 
| So drown'd they were all there and then, 
i| And they troubled the coast no more. 


And many a day were the waters spread 
Upon the Eari’s broad Jands,— 
While the Earl was where the fishes are fed,— 
And they wash'd away till the present bed 
} Was form'd of the Goodwin Sands. 


But still there's an ancient saw that says, 

H And oid saws Aave come true, 

** Goodwin lost Goodwin, a bullock shall} raise, 

Thy sands, till upon them a bullock shail graze, 
Amid the waters blue.” 


And if a bold plan, which is soon to be tried, 
Success, as expected, commands, 

| The thing will turn out as prophesied, 

i When * Beacon Buliock” may say, with pride, 


raised the Goodwin Sands.” 


CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND. 
BY THE WIFE OF 4 COLONEL, 
August, 1844. 
How tenaciously the heart aids the memory to preserve fresh and green the 
jtmpression of happy days gone by! * Bright phantoms of the past ”’ flit con- 
jstantly before the mind's eye, and are plaily visible, however worn and dim- 
jmed that mind may be with care and sorrow ! 
| There is no penod in a life of chequered character, to which I look back with 


associations of peace and happiness which accompany the remembrance, one of 

he * greenest spots in memory’s waste.” To me the idea of Ireland, is linked 
|with the recollection of cordial hearts, kind hospitality, cheerfulness, and plen- 
ity ; but such an opmion is so contrary to every other that was ever written or 
|spoken upon the subjyect,—so diametrically opposed to all histories of starvation, 
misery, and desolation, the never-ending theme of lamentation of newspapers, 
liandholders, aud all the race of efceteras who are more or less interested in the 
fate of this beautiful, but certainly unfortunate country,—that | am aware that 
{am singular in the estimate | have formed of its attractions. But let it be 
remembcred, that I am not presuming to look upon the state of Ireland with the 
eye of a politician. | am merely dwelling upon the pleasing inpressions which 
my sojourn there, in the year 1827, has lett upon my mind ; and, as | was young 
ind happy, I saw every thing through the medium of couleur de rose. 1 lived 
within the sound of a multary band, to my ears the most melodious in the 
world. My eyes were cheered by the gay sight of one of the finest regiments 
in the service—a regiment which had excited equally the wonder and admira- 
t1on of Napoleon Bonaparte, eliciting from him the exclamation of ** Comme ils 
sont terrible ces chevauz gris !” 

The life was new—the excitement delightful. There was something roman- 

tic and chivainc even in the agitations of the coumtry ; and, feeling secure and 


jmore pleasure than to my sojourn in Ireland ; which must always be, from the - 
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